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THE REV. LAWRENCE GRAESSEL, ONE OF THE FIRST 
GERMAN PIONEER PRIESTS IN THE U. S. AND 
CHOSEN FIRST COADJUTOR BISHOP 
OF BALTIMORE. 


The annexed documents have been translated for Tur ResEARCHES 
hy Rev. J. F. Meifuss, of Centreville Station, Ill., from the four vol- 
tmes of The Pastoral-Blatt of St. Louis. They are an important 
contribution to Catholic American History in an English form. Of 
this there is a great dearth of information. The Editor ReszarcHeEs 


has sought for years to gather records in Germany or elsewhere re- 
lating to the early German Catholic immigration of priest and peo- 
ple to Pennsylvania, but with scant success. Yet there must be much 
to be found. Heaps concerning the Lutheran and kindred sects are 
readily available but of Catholics but little. Will our German patrons 
help to remedy this? 


TRANSLATION. 

Whilst studying at Inspruck I read with vivid interest the bio- 
graphical sketch of the pioneer priest Laurence Graessel in the Pas- 
toral Blatt, Vol. 7 No. 4. The writer requested more details. That 
scant and inconcise sketch could interest no one more than me, being 
a child of the same village Ruhmannsfelden in the Bavarian Forest. 
Graessel was born there Aug. 18, 1753. 

Hence, I took a copy of the letters of Graessel that are still kept 
there as also of two testimonials of his death and send them to you 


for publication. 
The oldest manuscript is a postscriptum to a lost letter addressed 








.o his parents, probably from the year 1774, in which he gives advice 
as to his pious but mentally deranged brother Bernard, and expresses 
the hope of soon becoming a Jesuit again, since the re-establishment 
of the Society was to be expected. 

The next document is dated Munich, Aug. 1, 1786, where, since the 
dissolution of the Society (1773), he had made himself useful as a 
private teacher. He tells his parents about his intended visit and 
his departure to America. 

The next letter is dated London, Aug. 3, 1787, containing a de- 
scription of his journey to, and his sojourn in, London. 

Next comes the first letter from Philadelphia, dated Dec, 9, 1788, 
that contains interesting news about his knowledge of languages and 
his first labors in the New World. 

The last document is the letter you have published already in the 
Pastoral-Blatt. 

Then come two testimonials of his death, one addressed to Father 
Gerhard, O. Cis at Gotteszell, near Ruhmannsfelden, written by Rev. 
Hy. Kemper at Liege and transmitted by Rev. Pummerer; the other 
is by the Rev. Provost A. Poelfinger, Munich. 


No. 1. (About A. D. 1774.) 


P.S. The case of the dear brother is not in a hurry; you may wait 
till Mister von Koesterle comes to Ratisbonne, for it is said he will 
soon be there. I would not advise you to send him to Ellwangen, for 
the distance is great and he might have to wait several weeks before 
he is admitted; the concourse of people there is indescribable and 
elready poor strangers are not admitted any longer into the city. 

Dearest Parents! More and more the hope rises in my heart that I 
may become soon a Jesuit again. For the greatest hindrances are al- 
ready nearly all removed: the King of France is dead, and another 
nas ascended the throne of France who seems to be favorable to the 
Society of Jesus. 

The Pope is also dead, as it had been foretold; and what is most 
remarkable, he did not care about dying before he had satisfied his 
conscience. 

He left something in a tin box to be opened only after his death by 
his successor. Now you see, it took four months before the new Pope 
was elected, for our enemies wanted a Pope of their party; but, 
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tianks to God, finally Pius VI. was chosen, a friend of the Jesuits 
and an intrepid defender of Religion and of the whole Church. Our 
euemies insisted upon having the tin box opened immediately to have 
the will of the last Pope fulfilled in all things. For-the enemies hoped 
to see the dissolution of the Society reconfirmed, but to their great- 
est consternation, they found therein a bull, in which the dissolution 
was revoked, repented of, and in which the new Pope was told to 
recall the Jesuits. And really the Pope has it in his mind; at Augs- 
burg a great many of them have been confirmed already by the Pope 
himself, ete. 
No. 2. 
Munich, Aug. 1, 1786. 

DEAREST PARENTS :— 

I greatly rejoice that you all are well and happy. I, too, am quite 
well and intend to visit you in your lonely quiet chamber this month 
still. All by myself I shall come down the Isar, once more during 
my life to chat with you, to look at you and to bid you farewell forever 
in this world. For I shall undertake a long, long trip. You may 
readily guess where I go to. But it will be so much the more pleas- 
ari to me to join you again in the better upper world. For surely, 
we shall meet again; with confidence I expect it from our all-loving 
Father. Then we shall talk about the past trials of this earthly pil- 
grimage and rejoice over them. It gives pleasure to the heart already 
when one thinks of them, how much greater will be the joy when in 
reality we possess them. I readily give up my little comforts in 
crder to taste the sweetness of Heaven so much the more. Farewell 
until I come. Then we shall forget old age and sickness and every- 
thing else to rejoice in one another. 

August 14 I shall leave, if nothing happens; arrive at Deggendorf 
the 15th. Farewell once more. Pray for me as I also pray for you 
daily at Holy Mass. Your son, 

LAURENCE GRAESSEL. 

FP. 8S. My regards to all brothers and sisters, my compliments to 
my brother-in-law. 

P. S. My heartiest sincere wish to you, best Father on your feast- 
day: all happiness and joy here and above! 

To Mr. Laurence Graessel, my dear father in Ruebmannsfelden. 
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No. 3. 
DEAREST PARENTS :-— 

1 am now beyond the sea, but always still in Europe. Soon I shall 
also leave England, where I am now, to sail, across the wide ocean 
to America, the New World. It is more than eight weeks that I am 
in London where I have often thought of your small room in Rueb- 
mannsfelden,have embraced you in spirit and feel happy in the thought 
that you all are well and live contentedly in the Lord. The joy of see- 
ing you again in this world I shall perhaps never have again, since 
God wants me to be in. the New World where thousands and thou- 
sands of our brethren wander about without any spiritual shepherd. 
These I intend to gather in his fold; and should I have to give my 
life for them so much the better for me. How sweet is the thought 
fer me to leave this world before you for our heavenly fatherland there 
with filial joy to welcome you and possess you forever. 

I am now in this large London quite well, and expect daily a ves- 
sel for the New World. Here I am in the largest city of Europe; a 
million men live here; often I have to walk for miles through the 
streets to come into the country. And if a fire breaks out in one 
part of the city the other part will hear about it only through the 
newspapers. In one street alone there are at night from 10-12 night 
watchmen crying the hours; and they have enough to do. Here seem 
to be gathered all the treasures of Asia and America; they have too 
much money; therefore, everything is terribly dear. For potatoes, 
mutton, bread, and water from the Thames, and a small room I have 
to pay 11 f. [lorins] weekly; and this from friendship, for otherwise 
22 f. [lorins] are to be paid. And despite of all during all my life 
I never suffered more from hunger than here in London. In April 
I started from Munich; I thought I had to leave the whole world, so 
hard it was for me to leave Bavaria. I travelled by Augsburg, Ulm, 
Stutgard, Heidelberg, and Frankfurt on the Maine, day and night in 
a post-chaise. From Frankfurt I sailed on the Maine to Mayence, 
from there on the Rhine to Cologne. There I made my first stop to 
pay a visit to the Holy Three Kings. Then I went by Aix la Cha- 
pelle to Liege in Westphalia (?) where I stayed three weeks at the 
English College, whence I came by Brussels, Ghent, Bruegge to Os- 
tende and the sea. Sailing across the sea to England lasted 36 hours. 
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It were the days of Pentecost. We had thunder and lightning and a 
terrible time on the sea. I was sick for nearly 24 hours. It is a 
frightful aspect to see the ship now raised househigh by the waves 
pow again thrown down. One thinks the ship will go to pieces every 
moment. One has to hold oneself in bed if he does not want to be 
thrown out. 

If I shall land happily in the New World, you shall have a letter 
from me next year. I go to Philadelphia, the largest city in America, 
Yet I have hope still to see once more my old country and to spend 
there a few years in its service. Meanwhile, farewell. Pray for me 
that I may land safely in America. I resign myself entirely to the 
holy will of God. Should I be swallowed by the waves or be made 
a slave in Africa by the pirates, I shall always remember the litany 
we used to say every week at home, Thy holy will be done, O God. 

Dearest Parents, I owe all these good sentiments to your good edu- 
cation; may God reward you for them in all eternity. Farewell, all 
at home, farewell forever. 

Your affectionate son, 
LAURENCE. 
London, England, Aug. 3. 1787. 
Addressed to Mr. Laurence Graessel, 
Civil Tanner, 
Ruebmannsfelden, near Deggendorf. 


No. 4. 


Philadelphia, Xber 9, 1788. 


DAR PARENTS :-— 

For more than a year I have been in America and am well. I should 
b> glad to learn that you, too, are still well. I left London August 
27%, 1787, and landed in America in October. My journey across the 
ocean looked often very dangerous, but despite storms and African 
pirates my God has brought me safely to my goal. In America I had 
t« travel through three different countries, partly by water, partly on 
horseback through lonesome forests, until I reached Philadelphia. I 
have much to do in the vineyard of the Lord and that is my consola- 
tion in my distant separation from my dear parents and friends. I 
have to wander a great deal in the American forests to gather the 
scattered sheep. The languages I learned in Europe are very useful 
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to me now. I have heard already many German, English, French, 
Welsch (Italian?), Dutch and Spanish confessions. Thanks to God, 
my health is much better than it was in Munich these last years. 
Lust January I have been inoculated to be more fit for the missions. 
I have stood it well. Since, I have been with many children suffering 
from small-pox without any danger 

If you wish to write to me—I would be very glad of it—send your 
letter to Mr. Stocker in Munich and I shall surely get it. Should it 
be God’s will that I die in America and should not see you in this 
world any more, let us console ourselves with the sweet hope that 
the separation will not last long, that the heavenly Father will soon 
unite us and that forever. Let that be constantly before our eyes 
and all the sufferings of our earthly pilgrimage will be borne easily. 
Farewell, dearest parents, brothers, sisters and friends. Remember me 
in your prayers as I do you in mine. 

Your faithful son, 
LAURENCE GRAESSEL. 
No. 5. 
TRANSLATION. 


This letter is also found in Bishop Sailer’s “Briaf aus aller Jahr- 
}underten der christlicher Zeitrechnung” (Letters from all Centuries 
of the Christian Era) and is commented on by the Bishop as follows: 

“Not without the tears of friendship in my eyes I read this letter 
from one of my dearest fellow students at Ingolstadt and I think no 
one can read it without being touched. It is the crown of this whole 
collection.” 


Philadelphia, June 19, 1793. 

Dear Father, Mother, Sisters! Poor Brother Bernard, and whoever 
of you is still living, a thousand greetings! 

Very often I have thought of you, dearest, when I wandered so 
lonesome for days through the quiet forests of America. When I, like 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, preached the Gospel to the 
dispersed souls, so hungry for the word of God, I could not forget 
my dear, shady Ruebmannsfelden, the place of my first youth, where 
my friends think of me and pray for me. Frequently I wished to be 
tack and to salute you all once more in this life. But wishes do not 
carry me back across the ocean. Moreover, thanks to God, my wishes 
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- did never go contrary to his body will. But it was the will of my 
heavenly Father that I should sacrifice the few days of my earthly 
life for the benefit of American Catholics. How good, how infinitely 
good is God for His children. He was satisfied with this small sacri- 
fice, with the good will, and now wants to lead me from this weari- 
some pilgrimage to eternal rest. That, at least, in the humility of 
heart, I hope from His infinite mercy. Dearest friends, I am sick 
and according to human understanding my days are counted, prob- 
ably before you read this, my body will rest in the grave, but let the 
splendid view of eternity be our consolation; there, I hope to God, 
we shal: see each other again and never be separated any more. My 
: ckness I caught during my last mission trip through the extremely 
sandy roads of Nova Caesarea [New Jersey] on a hot summer day. 
Pains in the chest, short breath, a dry cough, fever setting in every 
evening, nightly sweats are the symptoms of the sickness whatever 
you may call it. But I am satisfied to die. Death was never terrible 
to me, it is the sweetest consolation of the suffering Christian on earth, 
it is the beginning of a better life in a world, where we shall live 
forever if only by sin we do not put any obstacles in the way. 

Don’t expect of me a long description of our city, country, nation, 
etc. You know, in the eyes of a dying man the whole world disap- 
pears, his only business is to suffer patiently and to die happily. I 
used to have many friends in the quiet, eremitic Gotteszell, bid them 
my last farewell. If the pious, to me forever venerable prelate, in 
holy solitude grown gray, is alive still, tell him he should rather con- 
gratulate me on my death, for from proper experience he must know 
how burdensome is the prelacy and how heavy is the staff of a spiritual 
shepherd. Of this terrible burden I am set free by friendly death. 
This may appear to you mysterious, I have to explain it to you. There 
is but one bishop in this extensive country. Should he die, another 
of the clergy would have to travel to Europe to receive the episcopal 
consecration. Therefore, the Pope gave permission to select a co- 
adjutor-bishop who should succeed our worthy bishop. The election 
took place in the beginning of May and, dearest parents, the choice 
fell on your poor Laurence. During this life I was destined to become 
a bishop still. Nothing was more disquieting to me than this news; 
but God heard my prayers, he wants to deliver me, unworthy as I 
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am from, this heavy burden to make room for one worthier than I. 
Whilst my name, birthplace, etc., went to Rome to receive the appro- 
bation of the Pope I shall leave this world to rest forever from the 
sufferings of my earthly short pilgrimage. See, this is another rea- 
-on why death is sweet to me and is welcome. I should have readily 
assumed the burden of an American Bishop, yet I should always 
have had reason to tremble on account of the heavy responsibility and 
on account of my weak talents. A small light may perhaps brighten 
a dark cell but what is it when placed on the high altar of a large 
eplendid dome? No further explanation is needed. Farewell, old 
friends of my heart! Pray for me that God may strengthen me in 
my last fight. Pray for me. 

Your affectionate, unto death faithful, 

LAURENCE GRAESSEL. 
Address: Mr. Laurence Graessel, 
Civil Tanner, 
Reubmannsfelden, Bavaria. 


No. 6. 
REVEREND Sir :— 

Not yet six months are passed since I received from my best friend, 
the Rev. Father Graessel in Philadelphia the glad news of his eleva- 
tion to the episcopal dignity and also an enclosed letter to his par- 
ents which I handed to the Rev. Pastor Welffinger to forward it to 
its destination. Who should then have thought that within so short 
a time I should become the sad messenger of the death of this worthy 
man, my never to be forgotten friend? In reality this sad news 
reached the Rev. Ungerer, confessor to the widowed electoral serene 
ilighness, about two weeks ago from Liege. For your Reverence I 
enclose a copy. 

That the day of his death is not known, makes some hope yet that 
the news is premature; yet I fear the worst, and if such is the case our 
letters addressed to him in the month of November via Hamburg have 
not found him any more among the living. I intend to obtain re- 
liable information and should Almighty God have called him from 
here, I shall also provide for a testimonial of death. As soon as I 
iiave obtained further news I shall let you know. Meanwhile, be- 
lieve me to be your Reverence’s obedient servant. 

Munich, March 12, 1794. Ia@naz PUMMERER. 
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No. 6b. 

Ex litteris B. B. Henrici Kempen, Leodio 18 Febr. datis. 

Notam facio Rev. Vrae et omnibus B. R. Patribus Proviniciae Ba- 
varicae mortem gloriosam R. P. Graessel, qui victima charitatis Phil- 
adelphiae in America Septentrionali cecidit. Morbus epidemicus 
cirea finem anni elapsi urbem hanc devastaverat. Ob insignia viri 
hujus tam gratiae quam naturae dona Coadjutor Episcopi Baltimor- 
lensis nominatus est, cui in dignitate episcopali succederet. Interea 
partes indefessi missionarii agebat Philadelphiae eo ipso tempore quo 

estis ibidem sordum grassabatur. Antiqui ministri omnes variarum 
sectarum fuga se periculo imminenti subtraxerant, solus ipse una 
cum sociis missionis, Hyberno ex ordine 8. Dominici substitit summo 
solatio, qui inde discrimeh verum inter pastores et mercenarios lucu- 
lente cognoscebant. Dies noctesque continuo insumebat servitio 
aegrorum cujuscunque religionis et sectae, usque dum tardem uterque 
iaboribus fractus zeli et charitatis victima succubuit. 

Dies pretiosae mortis illius nescitur. 

[ TRANSLATION. | 
From a letter of the Rev. Father Henry Kemper, dated Liege Feb. 18: 

I make known to your Reverence and all the Rev. Fathers of the 
Bavarian Province the glorious death of Rev. Father Graessel, who 
died as a victim of charity at Philadelphia in North America. An 
epidemic had devastated that city towards the end of the past year. 
On account of his excellent gifts both of grace and of nature this 
priest had been chosen Coadjutor-Bishop of Baltimore with the 
tight of succession. Meanwhile he acted the parts of an indefatigable 
missionary at Philadelphia while the pest raged there. All the old 
ministers of the various sects withdrew by flight from the threatening 
danger, he alone with the mission-compagnion from the Irish Domini- 
cans remained for the greatest consolation of all who thus had ample 
chance to learn the difference between a true pastor and a hireling. 
Days and nights he spent continuously in the service of the sick of 
whatever religion or sect, until, finally broken by work, he fell a 
victim both of zeal and charity. 

The day of his precious death is not known. 

No. 7%. 
Best regards from Father Poelffinger. He has been ailing for a long 
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time and is keeping in bed for the last few days. For that cause he 
did not write himself, and as I learned of it only to-day, I thought 
it proper not to delay any longer in making known this sad news. 

Heading: The Rev. Father Gerhard and The Rev. Plattling, Pro- 
fessor at the Convent of Gotteszell, Deggendorf. 

The Rt. Rev. Laurence Graessel, born Aug. 18, 1753, at Rumanns- 
feld, Bavaria, has been (as he writes himself from Philadelphia, June 
19, 1793), chosen and nominated Coadjutor to the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
of Philadelphia in midnightly America, but soon afterwards when 
the pest raged in his parish and he as a good shepherd unwearingly 
essisted his sheep, caught the malady himself and died a true victim 
to charity. This is proved by the letters of the Rev. Hy. Kemper, 
Prefect of the College of English Missionaries at Liege, dated Feb. 
18, and some later ones from Rome. 

Thus testifies, Munich, April 6, 1795. 

ALOYSIUS POELFINGER. 
Electoral Censor and Provost ad S. Michaelem, ibidem. 

This good priest in the above documents has his name spelled Graessel. 

He, however, wrote it Graessl. He died in October, 1793. No 
records, even in Philadelphia, have been discovered to tell the day. 
It was, however, before the death of Rev. Francis Anthony Fleming, 
also a victim in October of the yellow fever. Both were, probably, 
buried in the ground surrounding St. Joseph’s chapel and that their 
remains were, with those of other priests, of late years gathered and 
reinterred beneath the altar in the basement or Sunday-school of old 
St. Joseph’s. 





Greek scholars will be interested to know that the first Greek book 
[Epictetus] printed in this country was issued in 1792 by Mathew 
Carey, a Catholic of Philadelphia. The first Greek book printed in 
New York city was the Institutio Graecae Grammatices by George E. 
Ironside, who became a Catholic in 1817. The year previous the 2nd 
edition of it was issued. It was printed from the first font of Greek 
tpye casted in New York. In 1809, the first American edition in 
Latin was issued by Mathew Carey of Philadelphia. But Philadelphia 
was ahead even in making Greek type, for in 1806 an edition of 
Xenophon, the first Greek book from the first Greek type cast in the 
United States was issued by William Poyntell & Co. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE APPOINTMENT OF 
REV. LAWRENCE GRAESSEL AS COADJUTOR TO 
THE RIGHT REV. JOHN CARROLL, FIRST 
BISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 


Drak Mr. Epitor:— 

1 return you the minutes contained in six papers (numbered), in 
Latin and in Italian, of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide 
at Rome, relating to the appointment of Rev. Dominic Lawrence 
Graessel and of Rev. Leonard Neale as coadjutors of the Right Rev. 
John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore. 

You say that they were copied from official documents, now in the 
archives of Propaganda, for publication in the ReszarcHEs. Well and 
good. I send with them the translation which you requested me to 
wake, You will find it, I trust, substantially the same as the originals. 

I have added headings to the several documents summarizing their 
contents, and, wherever I thought that notes might be of aid to the 
reader, I have supplied them inside of brackets. 

Yours very truly, 
Fr. THomas C. Mippueton, O. S. A. 

Villanova College, Pa., Sept. 10, 1888. 


DOCUMENT No. 1. 

| Petition of the Rt. Rev. John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore for a 
coadjutor. ] 

Right Rev. John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore, presents the follow- 
ing petition, viz:—To have as coadjutor with the right of succession 
the Rev. Dominic Lawrence Graessel, born of Catholic parents, Au- 
gust 18, 1753, at Ruhmansfelden, in the diocese of Ratisbon, in Ba- 
varia. 

Answer to the said petition. 

Their Eminences [of the Congregation of Propaganda Fide] refer 
the said petition to His Holiness with the prayer that it may be 
granted. 

In an audience given December 8, 1793, His Holiness kindly granted 
the petition. 


4 
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DOCUMENT No. 2. 

[Letter of the Secretary of Propaganda to Monsignor Roverella, 
the Papal Auditor to designate the title of the See to be given to the 
coadjutor elect. } 

December 16, 1793. 

1st. As soon as His Holiness deigned to name the Rev. Dominic 
Lawrence Graessel as coadjutor of the Right Rev. John Carroll, 
Bishop of Baltimore, in the United States, Propaganda duly notified 
his Eminence, Cardinal Braschi, to forward the brief of coadjutor- 
ship [to Father Graessel]. The Archbishop of Adena,* Secretary [of 
Propaganda], also begs your Reverence to designate the title of bishop 
in partibus to be given to the newly elect by His Holiness, and to ac- 
quaint his Eminence, the Cardinal Secretary of Papal Briefs, of the 
steps taken. 

[| Notice by the Secretary of Propaganda to the Secretary of Papal 
Briefs to forward the brief of coadjutor to Father Graessel. ] 

[To] His Eminence Cardinal Braschi, Secretary of Papal Briefs. 

December 16, 1793. 

His Holiness having deigned to name as coadjutor of the Right 
Rev. John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore, in the United States of 
America, the Rev. Dominic Lawrence Graessel, a Bavarian of the 
diocese of Ratisbon, the Archbishop of Adena, Secretary of Propa- 
ganda, whilst tendering his respects to your Eminence, encloses herein 
the report of the audience, so that your Eminence, after being notified 
by the Papal Auditor of what title in partibus His Holiness has de- 
tcrmined to give him, may forward to the said priest the brief of co- 
adjutorship, ete. 

DOCUMENT No. 3. 

[From the Letters of the Sacred Congregation in the year 1794.] 

[Letter.] To the Rev. Dominic Lawrence Graessel. Bishop of 
Samosatat coadjutor of the Bishop of Baltimore. 





*[ Adena is the reading in the MSS., but it seems to be an error of the 
copyist, for Adana an episcopal city of the diocese of Antioch, in Cilicia.] 

+[Samosata now know as Semisat, Scempsat, Scemsat is an episcopal 
see in the diocese of Antioch under the metropolian of Hierapolis. The 
town is in Syria and situated near the river Euphrates. Up to the IX 
century the church of Samosata was ruled by the bishop of Amida. Samo- 
sata at present is a bishopric in partibus under the archbishop, similarly 
in partibus, of Hierapolis. (Vide Glaire Dictionnaire Universel des 
Sciences Ecclesiastiques), etc., art. Samosate.] 
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January 18, 1794.: ° 

The most worthy John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore, having writ- 
ten to their Eminences the Cardinals of Propoganda and to His Holi- 
ness in the highest terms of praise of your piety and religious sense, 
His Holiness has thereupon deigned to raise you to the episcopal 
dignity and to choose you as coadjutor of the aforesaid Bishop. 
From this you will perceive how earnestly and zealously and with 
what care and diligence you should labor in so extended a part of the 
Lord’s vineyard as has been entrusted to your charge. For the rest 
His Holiness in the fulness.of His Apostolic power reserves to Himself 
the right to determine hereafter whether it be not more expedient to 
divide so large a diocese, embracing as it does so many states, into 
several dioceses, even should the present incumbent dissent. 

For the spiritual comfort and welfare of souls must be looked to, 
and should the Catholic Faith spread more widely and the harvest 
become more plentiful, the task of caring for it will be unequal not 
only for one Bishop but even for two. 

Their Eminences and His Holiness hope that imitating the virtues 
and most ardent zeal of your superior prelate for the Catholic Faith 
you will by your labors bring forth most abundant fruits to the gain of 
the Catholic Religion. 

From your superior prelate therefore you will receive the ordinary 
and extraordinary faculties that have been given to him by His Holi- 
ness for this purpose. In the meanwhile I pray God to increase in 
you His blessings and to protect you. 

[Letter from Propaganda.] To the Reverend Charles [sic] Car- 
roll, Bishop of Baltimore. 

January 18, 1794. 

We desire to inform you by these letters that in the one addressed 
to the Rev. Dominic Graessel, your coadjutor elect, we have told him 
that the Supreme Pontiff reserves full liberty to himself, should the 
welfare of souls at any time demand it, of dividing your very extended 
diocese into other episcopal dioceses, even during your own lifetime 
end even should you unreasonably be opposed to such a step. 

For while the present condition of affairs does not warrant the erec- 
tion of new sees, although you yourself have petitioned for them, and 
as it seems to us more advisable by the appointment of a coadjutor 
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to secure a unity of government and a unity of discipline, now es- 
pecially in the beginning of your infant church, yet should the Catho- 
lic Religion, under the Divine blessing, spread further and the harvest 
of the Faithful prove more plenteous, it may be necessary for the 
Apostolic See to appoint more laborers and rulers [praesides] of souls 
in the several states with episcopal jurisdiction and character—[ jure 
el charactere.| Nor have we the slightest fear that either you or your 
coadjutor, well known as you both are for your piety and religious 
zeal, will ever oppose this projected dismembering of your diocese and 
the erection of new dioceses whenever such a step seems proper to the 
Apostolic See. 

Still in order to guard against any occasion for complaints here- 
atter, we deem it enough at this fitting moment to inform both of 
you of the views and intentions of the Sovereign Pontiff in giving 
you a coadjutor, and we wish you now without any delay to bind 
him never to put himself in opposition to the erection of new sees. 

May God protect and bless you. 

DOCUMENT No. 4. 

[Petition of Bishop Carroll to the Holy See for certain excisions 

in the form of oath taken by Bishops at their consecration. ] 


January 16, 1794. 
SUMMARY 

The right Rev. John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore in the United 
States of America, by letters of September 21, of the last year, peti- 
tions your Eminences, as follows :— 

[A note by the copyist states that among the petitions is the fol- 
lewing about the change in the oath.] 

Now by the aforesaid letier of September 21, he [Right Rev. 
Rishop Carroll] acquaints your Eminences with the efforts made by 
many sectarians, who are led by a partisan and unfriendly spirit, to 
cescry motives of attack and calumnies against the Apostolic See; 
he especially notes their inveighing against the form of oath required 
vy the Roman Pontifical in the consecration of Bishops, principally 
because of the words in the following clause, namely,—“haereticos, 
schismaticos, et rebelles eidem Domino Nostro vel successoribus prae- 
dictis pro posse persequar, impugnabo, etc., [i. e—I will to the ut- 
most of my power seek out and oppose heretics, schismatics and the 
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enemies of our Sovereign Lord and his successors,] moreover, their 
misinterpreting the real meaning of the aforesaid clause, by purposely 
trying to make it out as implying hostility to the form of govern- 
ment, as established in the aforesaid United States, where every one 
is allowed freely to profess whatever kind of religion he chooses. 

Wherefore as Bishop Carroll is confident that large numbers of 
sectarians will be present at the consecration [of Bishop Graessel] to 
hear and misinterpret whatever they can, he petitions this Holy See 
for leave to omit the aforesaid clause in the oath required to be taken 
by his Bishop coadjutor, so as to deprive the above sectarians of every 
chance for misrepresentation. [The copyist adds here that a marginal 
note in the original minutes states that “news have just reached us 
that the Rev. Dominic Lawrence Graessel, coadjutor, [has] passed 
away to eternal life.”’] 

[The petition of Bishop Carroll granted by Propaganda. ] 

In a General Assembly held June 16, 1794, their Eminences de- 
cided that the petition should be answered as follows, namely :— 

That their Eminences grant the dispensation asked and order a 
copy of the letter sent to the Archbishops of Ireland, June 25, 1791, 
{0 be sent with the requested changes to the Bishop of Baltimore. 

[His Holiness ratifies the action of Propaganda. ] 

In an Audience granted by His Holiness, July 10, 1794, the afore- 
mentioned decisions of the Sacred Congregation [of Propaganda] 
having been laid before Him, He has deigned to ratify them all, and 
has accordingly permitted the same form of oath, as was taken by 
tie Bishops and Archbishops of Ireland, to be taken by the Bishop 
of Baltimore. 

His Holiness has granted the requisite faculties, etc. 

L. CarpDINAL ANTONELLI. Prefect. 


DOCUMENT No. 5. 

[Letter from Propaganda authorizing the excisions in the oath. ] 

To the Rev. Father John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore, IV Nones of 
August [i. e. Saturday, August 2,] 1794. 

Our most holy Lord and their Eminences, the Fathers of the Sacred 
Congregation, have received with joy the letters you addressed them 
cn the XI Kalends of last October, [i e. Saturday, Sept. 21.] For 
whilst these attest your increased zeal and diligence for the welfare 
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ef your diocese, they show that you have left no means untried for the 
assistance of the Catholics in your diocese, and that you seek to avoid 
every occasion for their being misrepresented by dissenters. And 
since these strive without ceasing to stir up Hatred against the 
Catholics and the Apostolic See, because of the words used by Bishops 
in the oath taken by them in their consecration, namely, [the same as 
in Document No. 4. q. v.,] therefore in order that in the future no 
occasion be given to them for misrepresentation, our most holy Lord 
has granted you leave to omit the aforesaid words in the oath, and to 
use in their stead the form, which has been granted to the Bishops of 
Treland and to the Archbishop of Mohilow, [in Little Russia,] of 
which we send you herein enclosed a copy. 
DOCUMENT No. 6. 

[Notice of the death of Father Graessel and of ‘the selection of 
Father Leonard Neale in his place. ] 

By decree of this Sacred Congregation [of Propaganda] of Decem- 
ber 2, 1793, approved by our Sovereign Lord, the 8th of the same 
month, your Eminences chose a coadjutor of the Right Rev. John 
Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore in the United States, the Rev. Dominic 
Lawrence Graessel, priest, who had been recommended by the same 
Bishop Carroll for his prudence, energy and rare virtues. 

But unfortunately, as has been learned by letter of the Right Rev. 
John Carroll of July 3, of the past year 1794, the above-named priest 
has died of the plague contracted while assisting others stricken with 
the same disease. 

Wherefore the above-named Bishop by letter of October 18, of the 
same year [1794,] notified us that after conferring with the larger 
and more respectable portion of his clergy, he has chosen and recom- 
reended to this Holy See the Rev. Leonard Neale, now parish priest 
of Saint Mary’s church in Philadelphia, as being the worthiest for 
prudence, ability and spotless life to be his coadjutor with right of 
succession. 

Hs is about 44 years of age. 

[Appointment of Father Neale as coadjutor. ] 

Their Eminences decided to petition His Holiness to name the 
Rev. Leonard Neale, priest of Philadelphia, as bishop coadjutor of 
the Right Rev. John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore. 

[His Holiness ratifies the nomination. ] 

In an Audience granted by His Holiness (no date) He kindly con- 

firmed the aforesaid decree and appointment. 
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THOMAS J. WHALL, THE BOSTON BOY, CRUELLY 
PUNISHED IN 1859 FOR REFUSAL TO READ 
THE PROTESTANT BIBLE RELATES 
THE EVENT AFTER FORTY- 

FIVE YEARS. 


—_—— 





In the April, 1903, ReszarcHes (p. 91) a Note was given relating 
that Thomas J. Whall, a Catholic boy of Boston, had, in 1859, been 
cruelly punished by a public school teacher for refusal to read the 
Protestant version of the Bible used in the Eliot school; that for his 
refusal he had been presented by Catholic school children, in various 
parts of the country, with testimonials. THe Reszarcuss not only 
asked “Who can tell what became of this boy,” but searched for and 
discovering him secured his recital of the event of forty-five years 
ego. Here it is: ; 

ReEaDInG, Mass., Feb. 6th, 1904. 

I take pleasure in sending you a short account of the Eliot School 
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Rebellion as our Protestant friends are pleased to term it. You may 
rely on its truth, as the events of that time are as fresh in my mem- 
ory as if they occurred yesterday instead of forty-five years ago. 

Old St. Mary’s church had a frontage of 85 feet on Endicott St., 
with an equal depth on Cooper St. The basement was exclusively 
for boys and easily accommodated five hundred. 

The girls of the parish attended Mass and Sunday-school in the 
school house on Lancaster St., in charge of Sisters of Notre Dame. 

Sunday, March 6th, 1859, Fr. Wiget, who was the spiritual director 
cf the boys’ Sunday-school, in giving his sermon and instructions to 
the children attending Mass and Sunday-school on the above date, al- 
luded to the practice of the public school authorities compelling Cath- 
che children to recite from Protestant Bibles and sing hymns from 
Protestant Hymn Books. He told them for the future to politely re- 
fuse to recite prayers or read from or sing hymns of Protestant ori- 
gin and if the school authorities insisted, that they must sing hymns 
and recite prayers from their own Sunday-school manual, as the con- 
stitution of the United States gave to every citizen and their families 
the right to worship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
science. 

Among the boys present on this Sunday was one little lad of ten 
years, named Thomas J. Whall, who took to heart the instructions 
of the Rev. Director, and he firmly resolved from that time never to 
recite prayers, sing hymns, or read from books other than those ap- 
proved by his Church. 

Monday, March 7th, 1859, young Whall attended the Eliot Gram- 
mar School for boys, on North Bennet St., Boston, Mass., and before 
school he told all the Catholic boys to refuse to join in the usual 
Monday prayer service, which service was, besides saying the Lord’s 
Prayer, a chapter from King James’ Bible was read, also the Ten 
Commandments and Old Hundred from the same book, winding up 
with some hymn from a Protestant book of service. 

Young Whall attended the third class taught by a maiden lady of 
uncertain age, but not of uncertain religious belief. She took par- 
ticular pains that all her pupils every Monday morning should have 
no excuse for neglecting religious service. Miss Abbie Shepherd pro- 
cured at her own expense several Protestant gilt-edged Testaments, 
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which she passed around among the pupils before the session began. 
School began with prayer, the manner of saying which was viz. the 
scholar folded his arms on his desk then laid his forehead on arms 
end in this manner said his prayers or not, just as he saw fit, as the 
prayers were said in unison it was an easy matter to avoid if you were 
:0 inclined, but reading from the Bible and singing hymns it was 
not so easy, as each scholar had to do so separately. This morning each 
scholar was requested to stand up and read the Ten Commandments 
trom one of Miss Shepherd’s gilded Testaments, the first six boys be- 
ing Protestants naturally had no objection to recite from their own 
hible, but when the seventh boy (Whall) was called on, up he held 
in his hand his green covered catechism (published by Patrick Dona- 
hue and approved by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fitzpatrick) and began to 
read the commandments from it, he got on bravely until he reached 
te where “The Lord blessed the seventh day and sanctified it,” but 
King James has it “hallowed,” and Miss Shepherd corrected by say- 
ing hallowed. Young Whall stuck to sanctified, whereupon Miss 
Shepherd marched down the aisle to Whall’s desk and demanded the 
tcok from which he was reading. She was politely handed the green 
covered catechism ; she took it and examined it for a few minutes, and 
the look of concentrated venom and hatred that passed over her 
sanctimonious “mug” will not be forgotten by the writer of this 
sketch for all time. She threw the catechism back on the boy’s desk 
and demanded that he recite from her gilded Testament; he politely 
but firmly refused to recite from any other book than his catechism. 

Miss Shepherd returned to her desk and sent a messenger for Mr. 
Samuel Mason, principal of the school. When he arrived the teacher 
related to him what had happened and how young Whall had refused 
to obey her in regard to reading from Testament. 

Mr. Mason asked Whall why he refused to read the commandments, 
who replied that he did not refuse to read them but he would read 
them from no other book than his Catholic catechism. Mr. Mason 
tuld Whall that he must read them from the Testament or be ex- 
pelled from school. Whall immediately gathered up his slate and 
books and retired from the school in an orderly manner. Expelled 
for not reading Protestant prayers from a Protestant Bible. Such 
was the “Modern Athens” in 1859. 
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One remark the writer wishes to make here viz: Fr. Wiget made 
no personal appeal to me other than the one he made in his sermon 
and instructions to some five hundred or more fellow-scholars in St. 
Mary’s Sunday-school for boys Sunday, March 6th. 1859. 

Young Whall went home at once after being expelled from school 
and told his mother all about his trouble at school. She being one 
of the “Old Stock” upheld him in the course he had taken, as did 
his father later in the day when he arrived home from his work as 
sievedore on Philadelphia steamers, which steamers docked at T. 
wharf, Boston. 

Whall’s father, William, went that evening and had a consultation 
with Fr. Wiget and again on Tuesday evening, when they came to 
the following conclusion : 

Wednesday, March 9th, 1859. 

Mr. Whall, with two citizens of the parish, Mr. Gill and Mr. 
McGann, were to wait on Mr. Sam’! Mason, principal of the Eliot 
School, and try and prevail on him to take young Whall back to 
school with the proviso that if he must recite prayers, sing hymns, 
etc., he would be allowed to do so from books approved by the Cath- 
olic Church, after a great deal of talk and arguments pro and con, 
we went away with Mr. Mason’s pledged word that for the future 
no Cathelic pupil in his school would be compelled against his wish 
to recite Protestant prayers, etc. 

Thursday, March 10th, 1859. 

Young Whall resumed his place as pupil in the Eliot Grammar 
School, Miss Abbie Shepherd’s room. Nothing occurred during the 
two and one-half days following. He was not asked to say prayers 
nor anything but the regular lessons of his class. 

At that time the Boston schools had two half holidays, Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, instead of one whole day as now. 

Sunday, March 13th, 1859. 

Fr. Wiget in his sermon and instructions at Sunday-school and 
Mass referred to what had taken place the previous week in the 
Eliot School, urging those scholars who attended other public schools 
tnan the Eliot to follow the example set by young Whall, and by 
so doing they would put a stop to the compulsory reading of Protestant 
books and singing of Protestant hymns, Psalms, etc. 
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Monday, March 14th, 1859. 

The morning session began in Miss Shepherd’s room, with pray- 
eis said in unison, but after prayers were over to the surprise of every 
pupil in the room the teacher with a most seraphic smile uncovered 
a brand new Bible of moderate size and passed it to the first boy and 
crdered him to read the Ten Commandments from it. 

The first six boys being Protestants complied, but the seventh 
(Whall) took the Bible and laying it carefully on his desk, took -his 
green covered catechism from his jacket pocket, commenced the re- 
cital of the commandments, Before he could recite a half dozen words 
Miss Shepherd in a voice almost stifled with suppressed anger de- 
raanded that he should recite from her Bible. Whall firmly but re- 
spectfully protested, stating the understanding arrived at between 
Mr. Mason, the principal, and his father the previous Wednesday, and 
asked her to send for the principal and prove that he was telling the 

truth. 

Miss Shepherd was deaf to all requests and would have her Bible 
read. Whall refused, and was told to sit down, after passing the 
Bible along to the boy behind him, who also refused and passed it 
along to the next, and from Whall, who was No. 7, down to the last 
Loy in that class, Catholic and Protestant alike, refused to read 
from it. Why the Protestant boys refused to read their own Bible 
is more than the writer can fathom, unless it was in sympathy with 
their Catholic fellow-students and their admiration for their plucky 
standup for their right to follow their own religion. 

Miss Shepherd called up one of the six who read the Bible and 
gave him a note. The boy left the room and shortly returned with 
the sub-master, McLaurin F. Cook, who taught a class next door, 
on same floor. Miss Shepherd told him that young Whall refused 
to recite prayers and commandments from the Bible and by his 
example encouraged the other pupils to do likewise. 

Mr. Cook turned to the scholars and asked all those who refused 
to stand up, whereupon every boy in that class, Protestant and Cath- 
olic alike, stood up. 

It would take the brush of an Angelo or a Rubens to paint the 
horror depicted on the faces of the sanctimonious bigots, McLaurin 
F. Cook and Miss Abbie Shepherd, on beholding such a sight. Ye 
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snades of Luther, Cotton Mather, Gov. Endicott and all that saintly 
crew who fought for Protestant ascendancy! What was going to hap- 
pen? Was Popery going to capture Puritan Boston? Something 
1aust be done and done quickly to suppress this rebellion or else some 
day, not far distant, the Pope would rule under the sacred Cod Fish 
und gilded dome of Boston’s State-house. 

Such must have been the thoughts that flashed through the startled 
brains of this blessed duet. They concluded to act at once and what 
was done was, Cook took young Whall into his room, and taking him 
up to the platform, informed his scholars that the ferocious lad of 
ten years before them had organized a rebellion in the school and 
he proposed to quell it if it took all morning. Opening a large 
Bible on his desk at the page containing the Ten Commandments 
he requested Whall to read them, who refused and at the same time 
requested that Mr. Mason, the principal of the school, be sent for, 
He, Mason, was teaching a class on the floor below, directly under 
Cook’s room, where the flogging took place, as the principal had 
promised his father in his presence that his son (Whall) would not 
be called on to recite other than his own if any were required of him. 
The reply of Cook to this request was that he did not believe any 
such agreement existed, and furthermore that “when we are in Rome 
we must do as Rome does.” 

Upon Whall’s refusal to read he took from a closet a rattan some 
five feet long and for upwards of thirty-five minutes beat and pounded 
the tender hands of that boy of ten years, stopping at intervals to 
lreath and ask young Whall to read, finally at the end of thirty- 
five minutes and just as Cook was resuming the flogging, Mr. Hazel- 
tine, one of the School Committee, rushed into the room and pro- 
ceeding to the platform, stopped Cook from punishing Whall further 
und stating that he had just left Whall’s father, and he sent by him 
his positive command that young Whall should obey the rules and 
read whatever was required of him. 

To say that young Whall was dumbfounded at this change of mind 
of his parent would be putting it mildly, and taking into consideration 
hia condition after a cruel flogging of nearly three-quarters of an 
hour, with his little hands swollen to more than twice their size, he, 
crazed with pain, went over to the desk upon which the Bible lay 
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open, not at the Ten Commandments but some other portion of the 
Old Testament not recognizable to him, in his deplorable condition 
he began to mumble the Ten Commandments as he learned them from 
his catechism. Before he had proceeded far he fell into the master’s 
chair from pain and weakness and thus ended the trials of young 
Whall in the Eliot School. Mr. Hazeltine and Mr. Cook took young 
Whall to the sink in the school room, bathed his head and put his 
hands in cold water to reduce swelling. 

Young Whall, when able, took his cap and left the Eliot School 
forever, but what troubled him more than his whipping was the 
supposed order from his father to do what he had no right to do, viz. 
say Protestant prayers. 

Young Whall went home and you may be sure his parents were en- 
raged beyond measure by the brutal punishment inflicted on their 
child, but what incensed them above all was the infamous lie of the 
School Committeeman, Hazeltine. Mr. Whall was with difficulty re- 
strained from inflicting bodily punishment on the brutal sub-master, 
McLaurin F. Cook, but wiser counsels prevailed. 

Fr. Wiget advised Whall’s father to have the sub-master arrested 
for assault and battery, and although Fr. John McElroy, then pastor 
of St. Mary’s, said it would be of no use to “go to law with the 
Devil and hold the court in Hell,” Mr. Whall followed Fr. Wiget’s 
advice and had the sub-master arrested. At the trial Mr. Mason 
took the stand and swore he never agreed to allow the Catholic chil- 
dren to recite their own prayers and commandments, etc., if they 
were called on to recite prayers, etc.; that he never agreed with 
Mr. Whall in presence of Mr. Gill and Mr. McGann and young Whall. 
The trial ended as we all supposed it would—the verdict of Judge 
Main, of the Police Court, was, not guilty as to the defendant, but 
good came out of it, for it aroused the dormant Catholicity of a good- 
ly number of parents and as a result the first permanent Catholic . 
school for boys in Boston was started and up to the present time is 
still in existence, and can look proudly around on Boys’ Catholic 
Schools springing up in all directions. 

The testimonials received from Catholic schools and Sunday- 
schools are as follows: 

Gold Hunting case watch, Cathedral schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
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gold lined goblet, Cathedral schools, Covington, Ky.; gold medal 
(Greek Cross), Nativity Sunday-school, New York City; gold medal 
(maltese cross), St. Mary’s Sunday-school, Alexandria, Va.; Donay 
Bible, St. Mary’s Sunday-school, Albany, N. Y.; picture of St. 
Joseph and Infant Jesus, from Boys’ School of St. Joseph’s church, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; picture of Immaculate Conception, from little 
girls’ school, St. Joseph’s church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Most of the above presents were marked with the letter—H—in my 
last name, making it read Thomas J. Whall, instead of Thomas J. 
Wall, as it was spelled up to 1859. I had no other object in intro- 
ducing “h” into my name than to prevent changing inscriptions on 
testimonials. Some of my friends say that I did so because I wanted 
to make it appear that I was German; others were kind enough to say 
tnat I wanted to pass myself off for an Englishman. 

My parents tell me I was born in the city of Killkenney, Ireland, 
March 3ist, 1848, and came to Boston with them when about four 
years and six months old. This record makes me what I always 
professed to be, an Irishman by blood and birth; an American, and a 
loyal one, by adoption. My spelling my name Whall to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

My Dear Mr. Griffin, you can rely on the truth of this sketch as 
to facts and incidents and may make whatever use you please of the 
same. 

Under separate cover I send you my photograph, the first one taken 
in twenty years and taken expressly for this purpose. 

I remain yours sincerely, 
Tuomas J. WHALL, 
30 Minot St., Reading, Mass. 





Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, of New York, in addressing the Cath- 
olic Converts’ League at its December, 1903, meeting, said: “The 
more our born Catholics grow in importance and wealth the less grows 
their grasp on religion.” 

Just so, Doctor. That’s history. Our middle-aisle-Catholics are 
seldom seen in their pews in our times. It is all very well rejoicing 
at the grandeur of our churches but this simply means religious decay. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN BARRY’S SERVICES ON THE DELA- 
WARE IN 1778; INCOMMAND OF THE RALEIGH IN 
1779; APPOINTED TO COMMAND EXPEDITION 
AGAINST EAST FLORIDA IN 1779; TO SUP- 
INTEND THE BUILDING OF THE CON- 
TINENTAL VESSEL, THE AMERICA, 

IN 1779. 


The three articles herewith given are based upon twelve letters of 
the Marine Committee of Congress to Captain John Barry, which 
lately became available at the Library of Congress. Owing to the 
division of manuscript records between the Library and the Navy 
Department, these records were unknown at time of the publication 
of my book: Commopore JoHN Barry; the Recorp or His Srr- 
vives for our country. All patrons of the work should place in it 
these new evidences of the worth of Commodore John Barry. 

While the British held possession of Philadelphia, Capt. John Barry 
was active. First, on the upper Delaware river at White Hill [now 
Tieldsboro] one mile below Bordentown, where in obedience to order of 
General Washington, then at Valley Forge, and to those also of the 
Marine Committee of Congress, all the vessels of the American fleet 
which were above Market Street, Philadelphia, when the British took 
possession of the city, had been ordered up the river, were by these ex- 
alted authorities ordered to be sunk as a protection against their cap- 
ture. Captain Barry was opposed to this course, believing he was cap- 
able of defending the fleet, and when Francis Hopkinson, one of the 
Navy Board, told Barry he “would take General Washington’s opinion 
sconer than Barry’s,” the spirited commander retorted that he “knew 
more about a ship than General Washington and the Navy Board to- 
gether ;” that he had been appointed to command the Effiingham and 
not to sink her. Hot words ensued. Hopkinson called Barry “a 
scoundrel” and “always grumbling,” and Barry said “It is a lie,” and 
when told, in retort, that he never minded his duty, Barry called Hop- 
kinson “a liar.” 

Hopkinson made charges of disrespect to the Marine Committee 
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of Congress, then in session at York, Pa. That was in December, 
1777. Barry went to York and on January 10th, in a long letter to 
Congress, detailed the controversy with Hopkinson. This spirited 
paper can be read in my ComMmoporeE Barry, pages 64-68. 

While at York the Marine Committee had resolved to employ Cap- 
tain Barry on an expedition down the lower Delaware river in the 
Bay. The instructions given Barry are set forth in the annexed 
copy from the Committee’s Book of Records in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

January 29th, 1778. 
CapTaIn JOHN Barry: 


Sir :—We have agreed to employ the Pinnace and Barges belong- 
tng to the Frigates and the barge taken up by Captain Josiah in the 
River Delaware on a cruise in said river under your command. We 
hereby empower you to receive such war-like stores, provisions and 
other stores from the Navy Board, and to employ such Continental 
Navy officers not in actual service and to collect such a number of 
men as you shall think necessary for officering, manning, victualling 
and equipping said boats. As you will have frequent occasion to land 
on each side of the Delaware during your cruise you will take effect- 
ual care to restrain your officers and men from plundering, insult- 
ing or in any way treating ill the inhabitants of the country. Hu- 
manity, good policy and your reputation demand that they should 
be treated with kindness—you may want supplies from them and their 
assistance in moving to a place of safety such effects as you may 
capture—you will therefore attend particularly to this instruction. 
We have directed the Navy Board to furnish you with everything 
necessary for equipping your little fleet and with money to procure 
sapplies for your crews as occasion may require. 

You will take account of all goods of every kind which you may 
capture and prevent their being pilfered. As it will be necessary that 
you should take with you or appoint on shore some honest, faith- 
ful persons who are well acqainted with the country and will un- 
dertake to procure wagons for the speedy removal to a place of 
safety and take care of such goods as you may capture—you will 
aitend particularly to this necessary point and employ such persons. 
You will give immediate notice to General Washington of such stores 
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as you may capture which are necessary for the use of the Army. We 
would have you sink or otherwise destroy the hulls of all such ves- 
sels as you may take which cannot be removed to some place of safety. 
The vessels which you take and preserve and the goods which you 
capture must be libelled.in the Court of Admiralty in the State into 
which they are carried—you will therefore employ some suitable 
Attorney to libell for the same. 

The success of your cruise depending upon your despatch, activity, 
prudence and valour, we hope you will exert the utmost of your abili- 
ties on this occasion. Write to us frequently and particularly of your 
proceedings. Wishing you success, 

We are sir 
Yr hble servants 

Mr. Hopkinson, however, the same day sent Congress a letter, the 
purport of which can only be inferred from the motion made: That 
Captain Barry be not employed on the expedition assigned to his 
conduct by the Marine Committee with the approbation of Congress 
until the further order of Congress. 

The question on this motion was put. The States were equally 
Civided. Congress adjourned until morning. Nothing further ap- 
pearing until February 21, when the Marine Committee, to whom 
had been referred the complaint of the Navy Board, reported: That 
Captain John Barry hath treated the said Board, in the person of 
Mr. Hopkinson, one of the Board, with indecency and disrespect, and 
that he ought, within twenty days after this resolve, shall have been 
notified to him by the said Board, make full acknowledgment as 
shall be satisfactory to them. 

As nothing further appears on available records it may be presumed 
that, as this report was adopted by Congress, the required acknowl- 
cdgment was made. 

It was well that Congress, on January 29th, was so evenly divided 
that the expedition to which the Marine Committee had assigned 
hin was not taken from his command. 

The details of his exploits, as far as known at the time of the 
compilation of my book, THE Recorp of his services may be read in 
Chapter VII. 

The following letter of the Marine Committee has since come 
t» light. 
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March llth, 1778. 
CaPTAIN JOHN Barry: 

Sir:—We have received your letter of the 8th instant and con- 
gratulate you on the successful commencement of your expedition and 
hope it will be attended with Similar advantages to the Public and 
Glory to the gallant Commander, brave officers & men concerned in 
it, throughout the whole course. The good opinion you have of your 
Prize Schooner has determined us to purchase her for a Cruizer, you 
will therefore obtain the consent of the Partys who took her, have her 
fairly valued, and take her at that valuation for the public. She is 
to be called the Wasp, and as you have represented her to be properly 
equiped in every particular for an Armed Vessel, you will see that 
che is officered & manned as soon as possible, take the command of 
her yourself or bestow it on some brave Active prudent officer. You 
will employ her there so long as you shall think prudent, but should 
you apprehend there will be danger of her falling into the hands of 
the enemy you will send her out of the Bay into the Sinepuxent, 
Chincoteaque or any of the Inlets on the Coast, where you will be 
able to collect a full Complement of Men if not well manned before— 
That done let her take such Station off Cape Henlopen as to be able 
to desery the enemies’ Vessels coming in & going out of the Capes 
and to secure a retreat should she fall in with any Vessels of Super- 
ior force. We observe that you have advised General Washington of 
your Success, and expect you have furnished him with Inventories 
of what was on board your Prizes. Any articles which he may direct 
to be kept for the use of the Army you will retain having them prop- 
erly valued and deliver them as he may direct. 

With regard to the general distribution of the Prize Money it is 
“ur opinion it should be distributed according to the number of Men 
& Guns in each Boat concerned in the Capture. As to the distribu- 
tion among the officers and Men in the Continental Boats (If no pre- 
vious agreement had been entered into) it must be made agreeable 
to the Continental Regulations, but if those Regulations should Ap- 
pear not te be adapted to the peculiar circumstances of your expe- 
dition, we consent that you should enter into such agreement with 
your officers and Men as shall be most satisfactory to you & them. 
We approve of your consulting the Honorable Nicholas Vandyke Esqr 
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when necessary and would have you agreeable to your Instructions, 
put your Prize goods under his care or any other person you may 
think proper, and continue to pursue the main object of your ex- 
pedition with all your usual vigour and activity. The Pris- 
oners you have taken or shall take, you will deliver to the com- 
mander of that Department of the Main Army which may be most 
convenient to you. We thank you for the early intelligence of your 
success—your well known bravery and good conduct gives us Strong 
hopes of hearing from you often on Similar Occasions 
With the best wishes for your success 

P. 8.: Please to transmit to us an Inventory of the effects you 
have Captured. enclosed is Lieutenant Cokeleys receipt for 50 Dol- 
lars which he will account with you for. 

We are sir Your very hble servts. 


March 26th, 1778. 
CapTAIN JOHN Barry: 

Sir:—We have received your letter of the 20th instant covering 
an Inventory of the goods lately Captured, and are sorry that your 
l’rize schooner had unfortunately be[en] retaken; and that the Militia 
instead of affording you assistance had pilfered so much of the goods 
you had saved. We think with you that the Bay will be the best 
place for your meeting with success & hope you will use your utmost 
diligence in getting your small Squadron speedily down there. 

With regard to the Prize goods you have Captured, one-half in our 
opinion belongs to the Continent. If it had fully appeared that the 
Schooner Alert was a Vessel of war and belonged to the Crown of 
great Britain, or was duely commissionated a privateer by his britan- 
nick Majesty and you had held she would have been solelv the property 
of the Captors. We inclose herein A Resolve of Congress of the 30th 
of October, 1776. 

As to the bounty offered by Congress for burning the Ships of 
War and Transports of the enemy it was confined entirely to the 
five Ships fitted at Philadelphia last fall. 

We have advanced your officer, Mr. Clarkson, Eight hundred Dol- 
lars for which sum we have inclosed his receipt and you are to be 
eccountable for the same We are sir 

Your hble servants 
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BARRY GIVEN COMMAND OF THE RALEIGH. 


While the British were in occupation of Philadelphia [September 
26th, 1777-June 18th, 1778] General Washington at Valley Forge 
nad ordered the American ships which had been taken up the Dela- 
ware to White Hill, N. J., one mile below Bordentown, to be sunk. 
This was reluctantly done by Captain Barry, commander of The 
Effingham, and “after a rather stubborn resistance on the part of 
the Pennsylvania Navy Board,” all the galleys, shallops and brigs were 
dismantled and sunk, shot buried and officers and seamen for the 
most part dismissed. 

But in April the Effingham, the Washington and other vessels had 
been raised from “the soft bottom of the river.” 

On May 7th the British sent a force under Major Maitland and de- 
stroyed all the shipping lying on the upper Delaware. [See my book 
pages 89-$1.] 

Thus Captain John Barry was without a ship to command. 

On May 30th the Marine Committee of Congress notified him: 

May 30th, 1778. 
JOHN Barry, EsQuire: 

Sir :—We have appointed you to command the Continental frigate 
Raleigh now in Port of Boston in Massachusetts Bay, you are hereby 
directed to repair immediately to that place and there apply to the 
Honorable the commissioners of the Continental Navy Board who 
wilt deliver up that Frigate with all her appurtenances to your care, 
und in due time will give you orders for your employment which 
Orders you must obey and fulfill as far as may be in your power. 

We are Sir 
Yr hble servants. 


The former commander of The Raleigh was Captain Thomas 
Thompson, who was superceded in command because he had deserted 
the Alfred and so that ship, once Captain Barry’s old merchantman, 
The Black Prince, had been captured by the British frigates Ariadne 
and the Ceres. 

After proceeding to Boston and putting the Raleigh in sailing and 
fighting condition, Captain Barry received this order on August 24th 
and the later ones at dates given: 
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August 24th, 1778. 
CapTAIN JOHN BARRY 
of the Frigate Raleigh. 

Sir :—Immediately upon receipt of these our orders you will com- 
mence on a Cruize in Company with the Continental Brigt. Resist- 
ance, Captain Bourke, between Cape Henlopen and Occracock on the 
Coast of North Carolina, with a view to take certain armed Vessels 
that may be infesting that Coast. 

As both the Raleigh and Resistance may soon be wanted to answer 
the purpose of Convoy, you are to manage your Cruize so, as that 
you may be ready to receive the future orders of this Committee. 
For this purpose you are once a week to put into Cheseapeake Bay 
and call at the Town of Hampton, where you will find such Orders 
lodged and you are to continue to cruize and call at Hampton in this 
manner until you receive our Instructions. 

We are Sir 
Your Hble servants. 

P. S.: You will communicate to Captain Burke these our Or- 
ders, and as Senior officer will give such Instructions for the Cruize 
as may be necessary. 

We have written to the Governor of Virginia to furnish you at 
flampton with such provisions or Supplies as you and captain Bourke 
msy want. We expect that Governor will appoint some person at 
Hampton to supply you—let us know by every opportunity the prog- 
ress of your Cruize. 

August 28th, 1778. 
CapTaIn JOHN Barry: 

Sir :—Agreeable to what we wrote you the 24th instant which 
Letter you will receive at Rhode Island, this will meet you at Hamp- 
ton in Virginia where we hope you will get Safe and you are duely 
to observe the following Orders: 

So soon as you shall receive information from Colonel Jeremiah 
Wadsworth, Commissary General of Purchases, which will be in 
Virginia, that he hath any number of Vessels not less than Six, 
loaded and ready for the Sea, you are to proceed and take such Ves- 
sels under your Convoy and conduct them. to the places of destina- 
tion pointed out by the said Commissary, which having done you and 
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Captain Burke of the Resistance are to return to your Cruizing sta- 
tion directed by our Letter of the 24th instant and you are again to 
cull in at Hampton once a week and on receiving information from 
the Commissary General that he hath other Vessels ready for your 
convoy you are to proceed with them as he shall direct. 
We wish you much Success & are sir 
Your very Hble servants. 
September 28th, 1778. 

Captain JOHN Barry: 

Sir:—We have received your favor of the 8th instant from Bos- 
ton and are sorry to hear that so many of the Guns on board the 
Raleigh had burst in proving but we hope they will be Speedily re- 
placed and that you will shortly receive this letter at Hampton agree- 
able to our former Instructions which you acknowledge having re- 
ceived. 

As you represent the Raleigh to be exceedingly foul and on that 
account very unfit to Cruize upon the Coast, we have concluded that 
you had best proceed with her to Portsmouth in Virginia where 
there is a Continental Ship Yard and on applying to our Agents there, 
Messrs. Maxwell & Loyal & to Mr. David Stoddart the Master 
Builder in the yard they will furnish you with conveniences and lend 
you assistance to have her Bottom cleaned. You will advise us of 
the time that you think that business will be compleated, and should 
you not receive fresh Orders from us, you will proceed to cruize upon 
tne Coast, and call in at Hampton once a fortnight for our Orders 
until you receive them. Should the frigate Deane and any other 
Vessel be in company with you, you will order them to cruize while 
you are carreening. We wish you Success & are Sir 

Your very hble servants. 

P. S.: Since writing the foregoing Instructions we have had 
information that the british frigate Persius of 32 Guns is cruizing 
Singly the Coast of South Carolina. This intelligence has determined 
us to give orders to extend your Cruizing along the Coast provided 
the Deane or any other vessel is in company with you, therefore if you 
have a Concert as soon as you have got your Ship cleaned in Vir- 
ginia we desire you will proceed to the Southward in Search of the 
Persius and use your best endeavours to take, burn, sink or destroy 
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the said frigate or any other of the enemies vessels that you may 
fall in with. Should you be so fortunate as to take the Persius, carry 
her into Charles Town and there have her fitted and manned and 
take her to Cruize in Company with you. 

These orders, dated September 28th, must not have reached Cap- 
tain Barry, for on September 25th, at six A. M., the Raleigh. had 
sailed from Boston, convoying a brigantine and sloop. At noon saw 
two British frigates and the next day several times got sight of them. 
On the following day—Sunday—the frigates chased the Raleiga and 
a vigorous firing ensued until Barry’s ships “struck the shore.” Barry 
ordered the abandonment of the ship and her destruction by fire as 
the island on which she had struck being rock, no defence of tue snip 
was possible. Men escaped, but the treachery of one not obeying 
orders to set fire the Raleigh was captured by the Experiment and 
the Unicorn, both commanded by Sir William Wallace. The Raleigh 
was added to the British Navy and her name retained. 

Barry lost nothing in credit but added to it by his gallantry on the 
occasion in making such a noble and daring defence as long as was 
possible, 

It even led to higher honor. On November 10th Congress resclved 
upon an expedition against East Florida, Major General Lincoln 
was to command the land forces and Captain John Barry to com- 
mand all the armed vessels of the expedition. See all about thia 
on pages 100-4 of my book. 

The orders sent Captain Barry by the Marine Committee were: 


November 20th, 1778. 
CAPTAIN JOHN BARRY: 

Sir :—Congress having by a Resolve dated the 10th instant directed 
you to take the Command of all the Armed Vessels that are to be em- 
ployed on an intended expedition against east Florida, subject to the 
Orders of the Commander in Chief in the Southern Department, we 
think proper to give the following directions which you are duly to 
observe. 

You are forthwith to proceed to Maryland, and there apply to 
Governor Johnston, who is requested by Congress to put under your 
command all the armed Gallies, that shall be manned and fitted out 
hy that government for the expedition, and if upon your arrival 
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you should find any of them not ready for Sea, you will then use 
your best endeavour to expedite their equipment with the utmost 
dispatch. 

As Congress have also requested A Number of Gallies from the 
State of Virginia and as your security on the voyage to Charles 
Town will in some measure depend upon a junction of the Gallies 
from each State, it is highly requisite you should make yourself im- 
mediately Acquainted either by Letter or applying to the Governor 
in person, with the number of Gallies that will be fitted out by that 
government, and the time they will be ready for Sea, and if those from 
Maryland can be equiped nearly about the same, and it is not dis- 
agreeable to the Governor of Virginia, you will then govern your 
measures as to form a junction of your little [fleet?] in some con- 
venient place in Virginia from whence you will proceed to Charles 
Town in South Carolina. 

If Virginia should not be disposed to furnish any of the Gallies 
fer this expedition or if it should be disagreeable to either of the 
Governors of Maryland or Virginia that the Gallies of each State 
should sail in company, you will then proceed with those of the State 
of Maryland. If Maryland should not be in a situation to furnish 
and equip her Gallies for this expedition, you will then if not dis- 
agreeable to the Governor of Virginia, take the command of these, to 
be furnished by that State. You are to assist as far as lies in your 
power in Manning and equiping the gallies from each State, and to 
be careful in establishing a proper system of Signals for the govern- 
rient of your fleet. You are to receive from the Quarter Master 
General on board the Gallies from Maryland a quantity of bar Iron 
rot exceeding ten ton. 

When you arrive in Charles Town, in the State of South Caro- 
lima, you there receive and obey the orders of the commander in chief 
in the Southern Department. 

We recommend you to cultivate harmony among your officers and 
Men as essentially necessary to the public service, and trusting much 
to your valour and good conduct, We have strong hopes of a favour- 
able Issue to the intended expedition. 


We are sir 
Your Hble Servts. 
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P. S.:You are from time to time to give us full information of 
your proceedings. 

Barry was “reluctant to’ go;” he “made some extraordinary de- 
mands on Congress;” the British became aware of the intended ex- 
pedition, and so it was abandoned, and all endeavors given to sup- 
porting General Lincoln, then at Charleston, South Carolina. 


CAPTAIN JOHN BARRY AND THE SHIP AMERICA. 


In my Life of Commodore John Barry [1903 edition, page 118], 
John Kessler, Mate and Clerk to Barry, is cited as saying that Barry 
was ordered to take charge of a vessel being built at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, I said: “No verification or disproof” of that statement had 
been discovered. 

It has since been verified as correct by the annexed copy of order 
of the Marine Committee to Captain Barry: 

November 6th 1779 

CaPTAIN JOHN Barry: Sir 

As you have been appointed to Command 
a new Continental Ship that is now on the Stocks at Portsmouth in 
New Hampshire, you are hereby directed to repair to that place and 
hasten as much as may be in your power the compleating of that Ship, 
which we are desirous to have done with all dispatch. We have now 
communicated our desire on that head to the Honble the Navy Board 
at Boston, on whom you will please to call in your way and receive 
such Orders as they may think proper to give you. 

Should M Langdon & you agree that any alteration can be made 
in this Ship that will render her more suitable than the present de- 
sign, you will please to communicate your plan and a state of the 
ship which we shall consider. 

We are sir 
Your Hble Servts. 
November 20th 1779 
CapTAIN JOHN Barry: 
Sir 
Agreeable to your desire we have ap- 
pointed Captain George Jerry Osborne to command the Marines on 
board your ship, but as it will be a considerable time before there is 
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occasion to raise the men, we have been so early in his appointment 
vn the principle of his being useful in doing matters relative to the 
Ship until that time, which you will please to Observe and employ 
him occasionally in such business as you may think proper. 
We are sir 
Your Hble Servis. 
Septemr, 5th 1780 
CaPTAIN JOHN Barry 
Sir 

The Board have appointed you to the 
command of the Continental frigate Alliance now in the Port of 
Boston. You are therefore directed to repair thither as soon as pos- 
sible, and when you arrive apply to the Honble the Commissioners 
of the Navy Board of that Department who will give you directions 
for your conduct in filling and preparing the Alliance for Sea with 
ail possible dispatch. 

I am Sir 
Your very hble Servant 
by order 
J. Brown Secy 


This ship building at Portsmouth was The America. She was pre- 
sented to the French government on September 3d, 1782, to replace 
the Magnifique, lost in Boston Harbor. Barry superintended the 
building of The America until November, 1780, he was given com- 
mand of The Alliance, then and since June at Boston, where it had 
arrived in charge of Captain Pierre Landais, who was dismissed the 
service. Captain John Paul Jones became Captain Barry’s successor 
in the superintendency of the building of The America, his appoint- 
ment being dated June 26th, 1781. 

A month later Jones was still in Philadelphia seeking money from 
Congress to enable him to “proceed to New Hampshire to testify by 
tay conduct the very grateful sense I have of the high honor Con- 
gress have conferred on me.” 

Barry had so far completed the work on The America that what- 
ever time Jones may have reached Portsmouth, say August, 1781, the 
vessel was ready in November and launched. Jones held that ap- 
pointment until November 27th, 1782, after The America had been 
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formally presented the French, when he returned to Philadelphia 
and presented a bill of $2,564 for expenses. There is in the exhibi- 
tion room of Independence Hall an alleged model of The America, 
and labelled as having been built by Captain John Paul Jones. Yet 
the record above set forth shows that Captain Jones took charge 
ef the construction not over three months prior to her launching. 
But even in Philadelphia, Barry’s home and burial place, Jones is 
a more conspicuous name, but the Irish-blooded Americans are con- 
tent and timid and indifferent. To ask for our own might make 
some one look cross-eyed at us and whisper “Keep quiet.” 

Captain John Paul Jones, writing at L’Orient, October 16th, 1780, 
to Madame La Presidente D’Ormoy, Paris, said: Capt. Landais and 
all the officers of the Alliance placed under arrest by Congress; com- 
mand of that ship given to Capt. Barry.” [Calendar Jones MSS. 
v. 171.] The next day, writing to Edward Bancroft, confidential 
agent of Benajmin Franklin, at Paris, France, said: “As Capt. Barry 
is in command of the Alliance, no ship remain in America,” for 
Jones.” [ibid.] On November 8th, Jones at L’Orient wrote Rob- 
ert Morris in Philadelphia that he “understands that Capt. Barry 
has been assigned to the Alliance, and that the America was reserved 
for him.” [ibid, p. 172.] 





Oct. 13, 1847, Bishop Kenrick received into the Catholic Church 
Rev. Geo. Allen, a clergyman of Prot. Epis. and Prof. Greek and 
Latin in the University of Penna., and on Oct. 14 his wife and five 
children, and on Oct, 22 they were confirmed. Died May 28th, 1876. 
Funeral services at Church of Holy Family [now The Gesu], Phila- 
de! phia. 

For Sate.—A valuable tract of land in Jefferson Co., Pa., contain- 
ing 1005 acres, near Ridgway settlement. The above tract is heavily 
timbered principally with cherry and the soil well adapted to agri- 
cultural purposes, the Warren and Ridgway turnpike passes aloug the 
western line of said land. The above described property was left as 
a conation to the Catholic Church of Pottsville, and will be sold ex- 
ceedingly low for cash, on application to the Rr. Rev. Dr. Kenrick, 
of PHiLapELPHIA or Wm. Huacerty, Porrsvititz.—[Catholic Her- 
ald, Jan. 16th, 1840, but advertisement is dated Oct. 24th, 1839.] 
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ERRORS. 


Oberholtzer’s Life of Robert Morris says that in May, 1782, the 
Alliance, under Capt. John Barry, was ordered to Havana to import 
silver “to amount of $100,000 Mexican money,” but that “The Al- 
‘ hance was barely out of the Delaware Bay when the British gave her 
chase. She was pursued down the Bay and along the coast, finally 
making her way in safety to New London [p. 169]. 

Then it is related that in November, 1782, Morris undertook an- 
other mission to Cuba and selected John Brown, who sailed on the 
Duc de Lauzun, which was convoyed by the Alliance—that Thomas 
Fitzsimmons, on behalf of the Bank of America, fitted her out as the 
Bank had discounted bills of a Mr. Raquet who could not pay them 
in cash but gave the Lauzuwn in payment. She was sent to Havana 
with salted provisions which had been laid up by Washington but 
were now of no use to the United States. Brown took also $200,000 
in bills to be cashed. The mission failed. The Governor would not 
furnish specie. 

The mission did not fail. The author seems not to know that Barry 
in the Alliance convoyed the Lauzun and brought specie—a large 
quantity on both ships “between one hundred and two hundred thou- 
saud dollars (specie) for Congress” is the record of Mate Kessler 
[Griffin’s Barry, p. 223]. That on the way to the United States an 
atlack was made by the Sybille with which Barry’s Alliance fought 
the last battle of the Revolution. Nor was it in May, 1782, when 
ordered to Cuba, that the Alliance was chased from the Delaware Bay 
te New London. It was on the Alliance coming from L’Orient, France, 
that at the entrance of the Bay the British frigate Chatham “gave 
chase.” Barry sailed the Alliance fifteen knots an hour and got to 
New London. This incident was one long of interest among the 
veterans of the old time wooden navy. 





Father Finotti, on page 303 of his indeed very valuable Bibliogra- 
phia Catholica Americana, is.ued in 1872, says: “LarzeLERE—A 
Catholic Priest at Mount Holly, near Philadelphia, about A. D., 1800. 
Said to have published something.” 

When Father Finotti was compiling his book he applied to, then 
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Bishop Wood, for information concerning this, supposed Catholic 
Priest. The inquiry was by that Prelate sent me. I replied that no 
priest of that name was known to be hereabouts at that time and cer- 
tainly not resident at Mount Holly. Yet I kept in search and sought 
tie co-operation of the late John D, McCormack, of Trenton. 

Finally, while searching on Sunday, December 20th, 1885, at the 
Loganian Library I found a pamphlet with this title: 

A Discourse on the Death of General George Washington. De- 
livered in Township of Northampton, Bucks Co., Pa., February 22, 
1800. By Rev. Jacob Larzelere. Printed by Stephen G. Ustick, 
Mount Holly, 1800.” 

Larzelere was a Protestant Minister, not a Catholic Priest. This 
does not take up much space to tell but it took us fifteen years to find 
out. So don’t undervalue a few lines. We did columns of writing 
hunting up this “priest.” 





I am not the Editor and compiler of “The Records of the Ameri- | 
can Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia.” I, occasionally, 
contribute to that publication but I have nothing whatever to do with 
the Society’s officers or its publications. 

The patrons of the ResearcHEs constitute an established society 
as big as the one I founded in 1884 as the outgrowth of my articles 
in CATHOLICITY IN PHILADELPHIA in my famous, if not notorious, 
GRIFFIN’s JOURNAL. 





When the Franklin College, Lancaster, Pa., was incorporated in 
787, “A Plan of the College” was presented to the Legislature with 
the petition for a charter. The plan provided for forty trustees. 
Fourteen were to be Lutherans and fourteen “from the Reformed, or 
Csivinist, churches. The remaining trustees to be chosen indiscrim- 
inately from any other society of Christians.” Among the trustees 
thus named in the charter was Reverend John B. Cousie, the Catholic 
Priest of Lancaster. In the German copy of the charter printed in 
1787 his name is given as J. P. Kauss. Later he had trouble with 
Bishop Carroll and his career ended in degradation. 
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EDITOR’S COMMENTS. 


Many suppose I have a large Library. I have not and may say I 
never had, though I have had thousands of books and pamphlets. I 
am not a keeper. Once I get from a book what is useful I am done 
with it. I sell it or give it away. I never had money enough to put 
into a collection. Even if I had I would not be likely to do that. 
Ecoks are simply tools for work—not for hoarding. 

I have within a year or so presented the Library of Congress with 
perhaps a thousand books and pamphlets. Other libraries have been 
given good numbers of such as were adapted to their purposes. I 
have had so much benefit from the so doing by others perhaps a 
ceutury or more ago that I am the debtor to the good will and zeal 
ef many for the good their contributions have been to me. Thus I, in 
a little measure, answer Sir Boyle Roche’s quizzical inquiry: “What 
has posterity ever done for us?” As one of the “posterity” of the 
cheerful givers of the long ago I honor their memories by follow- 
ing their example—placing books in libraries for the use and good 
of those who will take up our work and fill our places. 


One blunder of Catholics who write books or pamphlets is in not 
placing copies in Public Libraries. I speak not of priced works such 
as libraries may be expected to buy, but those of trifling or no cost. 
Copies should be put in the local libraries and the main libraries in 
our big cities. 

In the past our writers have been negligent of this. So their 
pamphlets are not accessible. If you print anything Catholic be sure 
to send a copy to The American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia. Send pamphlets, calendars, cards, circulars, pictures, por- 
traits, newspapers—any “old trash.” These will be treasures when 
you are dead. 


John D. McCormick, Editor of The Potters’ Journal, Trenton, N. 
J., died December 11th, 1903. He had contributed to this Rez- 
SEARCHES “Patrick CoLvin, THE FERRYMAN OF 776, THE FRIEND 
or WASHINGTON, TRENTON’s First CATHOLIC,” and JoHN TaTHAM, 
New Jersey’s CATHOLIC GOVERNOR.” 

He had, I know, been a quarter of a century or more gathering ma- 
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terial for the History of the Church in State. Though I urged him to 
publish circumstances did not allow of this and alas, much has been 
lost even if his manuscript is complete. He was a diligent but un- 
requited laborer in Catholic American History. May he rest in 
Peace. . 


All the while the Baltimore fire was raging my thoughts were of 
the archives at the Cardinal’s residence, hoping and praying the fire 
would not go in that direction. It was indeed a satisfaction that it 
cid not. 

I have often visited the archive rooms and have always thought the 
precious documents were liable to destruction by fire. I have several 
times written the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadel- 
pbhia urging measures to secure complete copies of all the documents, 
but nothing has been done—Baltimore is too near. A priest was sent 
to Rome to gather documents there, but more precious papers near at 
home are not valued. 

I am happy in having copied so many of the documents that con- 
cerned my own work, but it is a shame and the height of indifference 
to totally neglect the preservation of such papers as are at Baltimore 
by having copies made. Their existence has been proved to be due 
wholly to the direction of the wind. 


The first old books I ever bought were five volumes of The Works 
of Shakespeare, published in Philadelphia in 1795-6, by Bioren & 
Madan, for which I paid five cents a volume. I was but a school boy. 
T kept these books until about ten years ago. I never knew their 
market value and never sought to know. One day a dealer came and 
offered me $1.50 for the five. I sold them. That dealer tried to sell 
the books to others dealers for $4 or $5. None would buy. He took 
them to Judge Pennypacker now Governor of Pennsylvania and got 
$15 for the five. 

The day after I sold I was at Brotherhead’s seeking anything good 
for my use. He said: “I wish I could get the first American edition 
of Shakespeare for Judge Pennypacker.” I told him I had sold five 
cf the eight volumes the day before for $1.50. 

Well, he laughed at me for my ignorance, 
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“Oh, well a man cannot know the value of every book” was all the 
consolation I had. 

I have been at auctions and have seen the work sold for $25 a vol- 
vine or $200 for the set of eight books. Once later I bought an odd 
volume for ten cents. I got $8 for it. I guess I have sold other rare 
works at below bargain prices because I knew not their value or to 
whom to sell them. But then I have fared very well with the knowl- 
edge I have gained. Once I bought a book, sent me by a dealer, for 
$1. I sold it for $60 to another dealer who sold it for $95. Another 
time I bought a little book for 25 cents. I sold it same day for $10. 
Another time another dealer sold me ten small pamphlets bound in five 
books for $1.65. I sold each pamphlet for $10 and can get $10 each 
for other copies if I could get them. 

I have just bought seven books for twenty-five cents each and sold 
them for Fifty-seven Dollars. 


The Germania of Berlin estimates that the Catholic population of 
ihe United States instead of being ten millions should be twenty-four, 
because eight millions of Catholics have come to this country within 
a century. 

The New Century of Washington, December 19th, 1903, believes 
“the trouble lies in the immigrants themselves and the hazy ideas 
they bring with them of the Catholic faith and their duty to God.” 

It believes also that “Catholicity in America would be benefitted if 
Italy and Poland and several other countries of the old world could 
be induced to keep their lower classes at home.” 

This in part accords with our own expressed views in recent Re- 
SEARCHES that the losses recorded in the past have been owing largely 
to the ignorance of the faith by immigrants. Because they came from 
Ireland or Catholic Germany they called themselves Catholics but our 
conclusions from old time records have been that too many didn’t know 
the essential dogmas of the Church, or the practices needed to keep 
the faith. 

That applies to Ireland in the past just as well as it may to Italy 
o~ Poland to-day. 
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The Library of Congress has issued“ A List of Books on the 
Philippine Islands” in the Library. It includes maps and periodicals. 
Of the latter the Catholic World and the American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review are the only Catholic periodicals named as having ar- 
ticles relating to the Islands. Yet every Catholic periodical, except 
THE RESEARCHES, has no doubt had much to say on the subject. 

Ignored! Discriminated against! and such bosh is the usual 
outery in such a case as this is. The fault is wholly our own. If 
our periodicals were regularly sent the Library their contents would 
be made known. We growl and grumble but do nothing. We expect 
others to hunt after us, to do our work while we find fault if it is not 
done or abuse those who may not do it as well as it ought to be done. 

The Lisrary or Conaress wants every publication ever printed in 
this country. It has not much in way of Catholic periodicals. Let 
every Catholic publication be regularly mailed to the Library and 
all back numbers ought to be sent. They will be cared for. I know, 
for I go there and get the best of service and attention. 


“Will Catholic missionaries ever be given their proper place by 
Protestant Historians,” asks Syndicate-News Scharf. 

“Will there ever be Catholic Historians to give Catholic mission- 
aries their place,” would be a more correct inquiry. 

Were it not for Protestant Historians, Father Marquette and other 
noted missionaries would be scarcely known to Catholics. 

If they have not given them the fullest record and glory due them 
it is by non-Catholics the greatest tributes to their worth and labors 
have come. 

Catholics do nothing but grumble that others have not done the 


work that rightly belongs to them almost alone to do. 


The Instruction of Leo X ordering with “the force of law” cer- 
tain reforms in Church music is indeed a most beneficent declara- 
tion. Years ago in my Journal I made war upon the choir music 
which “offended the decorum and the sanctity of the sacred function.” 
To be taught and to have preached into you the holiness and awful- 
ness of the Mass, and then to see an exhibit, that though all this is 
true as a dogma it is all, in practice, untrue. Else a warbling miss 
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in the loft would not be permitted to make the Priest on the altar 
wait upon her concluding a four-and-a-half minute Amen. 

Oh! The torture of it!—To see a Priest standing delaying the 
very descent of Christ Himself while the choir is simply giving 1 
musical recital. Though the Pope declares, “It is not lawful to keep 
the Priest at the altar waiting on account of the chant or the music 
jor a length of time not allowed by the liturgy.” You just watch, 
if you are so misfortuned as to go to High Mass, that not the least 
attention will be paid to that direction. 

If the Mass—the Priest—is of first rank or importance let us 
sce the proof of the teachings we get. Let the choirs be made to 
krow that the services are not held simply to give the warblers an 
occasion to exhibit of their talents. They ought to be made to know 
and act upon it—that the choir loft is part of the church and not 
au assembly place for social conversation. 





On arrival of Archbishop Satolli in this country as the Pope’s rep- 
resentative, appeal was made to him to reverse the act of excommuni- 
cation against Dr. McGlynn. He suggested that Dr. McGlynn should 
fully state and explain his doctrine on the land question. The Doctor 
presented to the Ablegate a direct and explicit statement of his teach- 
ing, just as he had been teaching it from the beginning. His presenta- 
tion of the George land doctrine was submitted to and carefully con- 
sidered by a committee of the professors of the Catholic University 
in Washington, who— with the encyclical quoted by Father Kress 
before them—declared that it contained nothing contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. These professors were Revs. Thomas 
Bouquillon, D. D. (Dean of the Theological Faculty) ; Thomas O’Gor- 
man, D. D. (now Bishop of Sioux Falls, 8. D.) ; Thomas J. Shahan, 
DV. D., and Charles Grannan, D. D. On this decision Archbishop Sa- 
tolli, in formal words, and in the name of the Pope, removed the 
ban of excommunication from Dr. McGlynn, and the first announce- 
ment of the Doctor’s reinstatement was made by the Papal representa- 
tive from the Catholic University at Washington. Previous to the 
removal of the ban Dr. McGlynn had expressly stipulated that he 
should be free to continue to expound the single tax as long as he 
thought proper.—[Freeman’s Journal, New York, Dec. 5th, 1903.] 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


The January number of The Catholic Researches, Philadelphia, 
opens the twenty-first volume of that estimable quarterly. The in- 
defatigable editor and publisher, Martin I. J. Griffin, while fully recog- 
nizing the fact that “posterity has done nothing for us,” is equally 
alive to the fact that posterity may mitigate the opprobrious circum- 
stances that surround the memory of its forefathers. With this end 
in view Mr. Griffin presents in the January number some historical 
data upon important subects—Dominicana [San Francisco], Feb. 
1904, 


In commending the Knights of Columbus of Philadelphia for com- 
memorating the centennial of the death of Commodore John Barry, 
the Salt Lake, Utah, Intermountain Catholic says: 

“History renders uneven justice to its heroes and heroines: Too 
often it is the expression of religious prejudice rather than accurate 
recital of fact. Catholics are not wholly blameless for such distor- 
tion of truth; but they are much to blame for withholding encourage- 
ment to Catholic writers and compilers of Catholic events. The 
struggles of Mr. Griffin of Philadelphia to maintain a magazine which 
is the only one of its kind, is an example of our neglect and indiffer- 
ence. But so long as the Knights of Columbus have made a beginning 
by attracting public attention to our revolutionary heroes of the 
Catholic faith, we take hope. The demonstration made in Commodore 
Barry’s honor should be succeeded by like efforts to honor Lafayette, 
Kosciusko and Pulaski. Catholics should atone for the ingratitude of 
republics.” 


There is no danger of the political canonization of any Irish or 
Catholic Americans with undue haste, so long as the part of Devil’s 
advocate is taken so strenuously by the American Catholic Historical 
Researches. It questions, without adducing any counter evidence, 
The Pilot’s statement about the Pope and Louis XVI. in regard to 
the American Revolution; and in regard to Canada and the revolting 
colonies it says: 

Even if the Address to the Canadians did declare the Catholic 
Religion one “fraught with impiety, bigotry and murder,” and it 
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was written by Jay, it was also reported by Lee and Livingston, fellow 
committeemen. Washington was a member of the Congress that is- 
sued it. Why then blame Jay alone? 

Why, indeed? Shall we blame Washington also? Apparently our 
esteemed contemporary would, if Washington were an Irishman. 
Hear how jauntily it damns one James Hogan, a secretary of Paul 
Jones, who was accused of disobedience of orders and other offences. 
Mr. Griffin does not give any other details about the man, but adds 
quite gratuitously: “Most likely Hogan was a Philadelphian and 
prebably a Catholic.” If it be a sin against the truth of history to 
“claim” worthy men, because of their names, it is at least as great a 
sin to shift unworthy men on any creed, because of their names. Mr. 
Griffin is a stickler for evidence. He ought to produce it, before con- 
demning with a “most likely” or a “probably.”"—[The Pilot, Janu- 
ary 2d, 1904.] 


500 Manhattan Avenue, 
New York, New Year’s Day, 1904. 
My Dear Mr. GriFFIn :— 

With most cordial New Year's greetings I send you my subscription 
for your valuable Reszarcues for 1904. Our countrymen owe you a 
deep debt of gratitude for your indefatigable and truly patriotic 
lavors in collecting and presenting in such excellent form the frag- 
mentary history of our Church and race in this country. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Patrick E@an. 

Martin I. J. Griffin, Esq., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rev. A. M. Colonari, on behalf of Bishop O’Connor, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, in 1886 presented to the Americar. Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, of Philadelphia, the Episcopal ring, cross and seal and Pectoral 
Cross of Bishop Michael O’Connor, of Pittsburg. These were pre- 
sented to the late Bishop by the Archbishop of Mexico. He also pre- 
sented the Pectoral Cross of Bishop Gartland of Savannah. 
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THE IRISH OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By William B, Sullivan, Danvers, Mass. 


|The following excellent historical paper, read at a meeting of the 
Knights of St. Rose, Boston, Dec. 27, 1903, obtained for publication 
from the writer, Mr. William B. Sullivan cf Danvers, was submitted 
by us for revision to Mr. M. I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, the first 
authority in this country on the matters herein treated. It is of course 
reedless to tell our readers that Mr. Griffin is the editor of the 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HistoricaL RESEARCHES, a quarterly publica- 
tion, which stands unequalled in America as a repository for correct 
information concerning the doings of Catholics in the early years 
oz this country. Mr. Griffin, who has a passion for accuracy as op- 
posed to mere groundless assertion, writes of Mr. Sullivan’s paper :— 


“This is exceptionally good, and differs greatly from the usual 
‘Irish’ bombast. It is compiled in an historical manner. I know of 
but few errors; but of course I don’t know that all the statements are 
correct. No one can. Only specialists in each locality can tell that. 
Mr. Sullivan gives frequent reference to his authorities. He seems 
not to know of my ResEarcuHEs or he would have been better informed. 
However, the address is stimulating, and ought to be helpful in mak- 
ing others of our race know ‘who’s who’ among ourselves in America.” 


Among the very few corrections of historical statements suggested 
by Mr. Griffin, in Mr. Sullivan’s paper, is this referring to Mary- 
land :— 

“Maryland was not a Catholic colony. Bancroft revised his opin- 
ion of 1837 in 1876, but we Catholics still harp on him, and it is a 
crime to doubt that the Catholics of Maryland established a colony 
of Catholics and let others come in and be happy. But Mr. Sulli- 
van’s statement had better be let alone, if you don’t want a re- 
bellion.” 


A rebellion the Editor of the Review is most decidedly not anxious 
to arouse, and yet, in the interest of historical truth, he ventures to 
print Mr. Griffin’s emendation of the statement regarding the Mary- 
land colony.—Ed. Review.|—Sacred Heart Review, Boston, Febru- 
ary 8, 1904.] 
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Our old friend, Martin I. J. Griffin, in his Reszarcnes does not 
agree with Bishop Conaty, that the better the Catholic the better 
the citizen. He thinks the best type of Catholic is he who says his 
prayers and leaves politics to ward heelers and the Devil. It may be 
the wisest course after all. Ours is a government by the machine, 
of the machine and for the machine. Good Catholics do not run 
with the machine. The heelers make the ticket and generally do the 
voting. This is a very dark view to take of our Democracy, but our 
Democracy is in eclipse just now. If there are any good people in 
politics at the present time they must be there incognito.—[ Western 
Watchman, Dec. 17, 1903.] 

Why then boast of good Catholics being good citizens when they are 
not in politics showing their goodness. Catholics are no better citizens 
than others. They may be pious and on the verge of heaven but in 
politics they are usually with the “machine.” There is no rascally 
“machine” but “Catholics” are “in it” and some of the biggest “ras- 
cals” are “Catholics” so called. “Machine” would no where exist if 
Catholic voters were simply honest citizens who voted as they prayed. 


Repeating my views as to mixed marriages being a main cause of 
loss to the Church of Pennsylvania and more so than scarcity of 
priests The Review of St. Louis, February 4th, says: 

“Mr. Griffin speaks with some authority, because he has devoted 
the better part of his busy life to researches in the lurking of Cath- 
olics and the Catholic Church in America, and especially in his home 
State of Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Griffin, who, from the nature of his historical work, is well 
acquainted with early day conditions in Pennsylvania, believes that 
mixed marriages were the chief cause of the falling away of Catholics 
from the Church in those times.—[Catholic Citizen, Jan. 2.] 


A student at the Apostolic Mission House, Catholic University, 
writes: “Many questions are asked on Catholic History of America, 
at least bearing on it and on casting about for some historical re- 
scarches, yours was the only one giving the data. Now I desire if pos- 
sitle to get the whole series of the RESEARCHES.” 
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FIRST BISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA. 


From the ideal portrait by Prof. Gregori at Notre Dame University, from descriptiou 


given by THE RESEARCHES. 


